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ABSTRACT , 

This paper describes two research projects in the 
anthropology of landscape architecture design which show* that 
"professional culture" restrictions often prevent anthropologists 
from putting their 'theor ies^into practice. The first research project 
'grew out of the authdr's assumption that landscape architecture 
students were not producing socially relevant Resigns because the * 
information they had about the users, was. incorrect or inaccurate. The 
" author analyzed the processes used /by architecture students who had 
to define tor the residents of a loca^L urbaft neighborhood how an 
abandoned park could* be Revitalized - to meet their needs. The students 
did not produce designs for a park that the community would like. The 
reason was not inadequate data, however, but the prof essLonalizat ion 
of /'the student. The qualitative methods of anthropology created a 
cultural description of what the community desired. The students, ^ 
however, used books of landscape requirements and aske£ their faculty 
for .assistance in developing, thei r design. In- the second research 
project the auth<?r did a content an&lysis of -the journal "Landscape • 
Architecture" to'determine the 4 dimensions of professional culture as 
a barrier to the integration of theory "and practice. Journals from* 
.every fifth year fx:om 1910 'to the present were evaluated. The data 
I did not describe a linear development of 'the field as expec/ted. 
* ^instead the author found a congruence and interlocking of 
m^cro-societal processes and the 'development of the landscape 
architecture profesgioiT. The author concludes that as anthropologists 
/ move toward an increasingly ' act ive role^among the applied social, 
- /.sciences, *they must look for .a metal^vel of analysis that will aid 
them, in their .ifble as social and <*ultrural translators. (RM) 
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In troduction 

ii « 

Anthropology traditionally has held onto bhe academic 

values .stance "that scientific knowledge requires a commitment 

- <^ 
bo objec biviby , honesty, accuracy and humility before bhe facts. 

Bub bhese values ^reflec b a social position in society, the 

position of ^tfre x insti tutionalLy supported scholar" (Rein 1980:362) 

- and this value stance often comes undei: attack as the anthropologist 
«*- » 

mo/es to mission-oriented agencies to pursue- applied research 

. v 

goals* Theory in social science is an intellectual framework 

for the interpretation of evidence and the meaning of fact 

shaped by the environment of the academic disciplines and the 

appropriate political ideologies (Rein ,1980 : 360) • Therefore, 

when Scientifically determined academic theory doesn't work 

in an applied setting, the conflict is seen as a theory/practice 

conflict, an epistemological struggle of* knowledge and action. 

The r inability of social science ~to resolv^ i^iis conflict is , 

' reflected in the intellectual separation of applied and aca- 
I . ^ 

demic professionals within disciplines. In the public arena, 

? 

social "science research, programs in such areas as Jiousing, family, 

# * 

and " educations have faltered and social research funds subse- 

/ 

. quently have beenjfcut. In response to my own inability to solve 

% 

this schism, I began aa applied research project on the anthro- 




pology of design and Eh^ prof eSsion bf landscape architecture, 
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, < The research begaij.with bhe simple assumption that the 
academic anthropologist often makes, that the reason landscape 



architecture students wer^ not producing sociall^*relevah^ designs 
was that the "in forma ti on they had about the users was incorrect -or 
inacturate; therefore-, my first project was a study of neighborhood 
involvement in urban park~desigs # At its conclusion, however I 
learned thab-my "theory"*was wrong, that the barrier' to . socially 4 
responsive design schemes was the 'pro'f essionaliza tior> of the 
student rather than the inadequacy of the data. The second 
attempt at understanding my theory /prSc tice problem, then, was 
the examination of the professional culture in landscape archi- 
tecture as a barrier to the integration of theory aijd practice.' 

The -implication of tlve study of prof Sssiopal culture for ' ' 
a^thropologis ts # is - tha t the discussion of " theory/prac tice as a 

direct relationship is impossible, since the "theory" which -we 

* 

use for practice is a "cultural" < framework as well* The analysis 
of theory and practice of applied problems must also include a 
metatheory ieVel in which the a6tor 1 s .prof essional ^ul tu'ral 
framework conflicts with the lay or popular culture of the subject, 
complicated by the values', goals and objectives of the funding 
agency #t or institution ♦ As Anthropologists, .we hav§H5ee}v very * 
perceptive ajpout these relationships in the medical context of-' 
doctor-patient in terac tion* and in the'analysis of anthropologists 
as gatekeepers to various ^ulblira*! groups. But we hatfe not turned 
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our own analysis on anthropology as a '"practicing discipline" with 
its own "professional culture.*^ -The de^elopipen-t of professional 
culture" separates the an t3^:opologis t- from his/her subjects just 
as successfully as the professional cftfSure of, the landscape 

architect inhibits a popular culture design. It is a testimony 

♦ 

*to our cross-cultural method, however", that I rediscovered this 

intracul tural conflict through the study of anothfer profession. 

) 

The remainder of this paper will present the two research 



projects, a discussion of the research findings, and a conclusion 
based on the applications of this research for anthropology. 
Background and Professional Culture 

I should take a moment first, to define and explain my use 
t of the term "professional culture •" When I began this research it 
was my intention to study the "prof^ssionaliza tion" of landscape 
architects in the process by which students are socialized into 
the value and ideological framework of design practice,! I reviewed 
the major contributions of Carr-Saunders and Wilson (1933), Goode 
(1957), Wilensky (1964)^ Barber (^65), Vollmer 'and Mijls^ (1966), 
Hall (1968), Parsons (1968), Friedson (1970)-, Moore (1970), 

Johnson' (1*972) , Larsen (1977) and Unschuld (1979) searching for 

c * , . , . 

a composite scale o# sequence. Instead of a coherent framework, 
however^ I discovered . tremendous theoretical disagreement and 
v ^^ponceptual f ragmen ta tion , and rather than add yet another formulation 
to the disarray, I decided to reconsider my own anthropological 

ERIC 

conception o£ the problem. Following the suggestion of Greenwood . 



•that all professions seem to possess a culEuafe .which "consists * 
of its values, norms, and , symbols 11 (1^57:16), and- re turning to 
Parsons 1 concept of a profession as some order joiP^astdry of i 
a generalized cultural tradition^' (1968:536) I decided that 
the term ^'professional culture", was an accurate description 
of what many of the> authors were actually discussing. *fhe 
various characteristics of prof essionalization such as orient 

tation, ideology, beliefs, knowledge, ethics, morality, and 

1 

community' "are also dimensions of culture,' and the use of the 
vfcerni professional cul'ture does not restrict the soncept to a 
developmental process, but does allow for the definition of 
cultural boundaries; in tercj^tural interaction, specialized 
language, and behavior. The concept of professional dulture 
.clarified the complexity of issues in the discussion of pro- 
fessionaliza tion an# .provided a broader framework which en- 
cfouraged comparison with other professions and disciplines. 
Research project' one; Neighborhood Involvement in Urban Park Design 

— " — * ; : \ ; r> 

The first" research project in the anthropology of design 
grew odt of my belief that better design could be accomplished 
if it incorporates an understanding of the public's needs apd » 
.desires. An opportunity to test this idea, was presented through 
a landscape design studio on Sin abandoned urban park in Camden, 
New Jersey. Farnh'am Park was first designed and built in 1904 
as a classic, Olmstedian park in the then flourishing city of 

4 ~ 

Camden- for *th6 workers of the Campbell Soup Company and 
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population moved bo the New Jersey suburbs, the park also detfer- 

* * i * 

iorated, becoming a site for refuse and dumping, and unsafe ' * 

c 

for local inhlbitants. The research problem was to define, 
for » the- residents of the local neighborhood, Parks ide, ^and . for 



* the* city and county of Camden, how this park could be revitalizad 
to become a park congruent with the .current community .nee^s ' 
considering the specific opportunities, constraints, qualities - 

/ 

of tHe site* This question was addressed through a research 
phase and program development, and responded . to through a v aketch 
plan and f^nal park design. v " 

• ■ \ 

The social investigation was organized around four 'data 

collection teams each assigned a different kind of analysis of * 
' J 

the site and a list of research objectives: 
Team 1 # Demographic analysis: > . ' 

a. Size and^ composition of present and future population 

b. Analysis of economic, /social and political structure 
Team 2^ Indirect analysis: - ' 4 

al Past spatial behavior t % 

» 

b. Evidence of dysfunction rfelated tp locality ** 4 

t 

c. Consent analysis , * fc 

d. Literature "search t 
Team 3. Direct Obsefvation: 

a* Movement pa t terns 
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b. Localized behavior 
c Specialized behaviors 
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d. Response, bo irfterven ticy? 

idniqabion: 



Team 4. birecb Corami 



a. Description of constituents 

it 

Spatial images 

c. Temporal images * 

< 

d. Currerst-sQ&tial behavior 
j-" e. Problem* identification ' 4 

€. Pasb mem9ries 
g. * Predictions and preferences 

In addition, bo bhese analybic basks, each sbudenb 
kepb fieldnotes and skebches of bheir reactions, to bheir 
firsb encounber wibh bhe community. "The collected daba - 

4 " I 

reflecbed a number of f^eld bechniques which . genera bed a 
culbural descripbion based on the reoccurring pattern" 3 of 

( 

|tfcbs from eaqh of^ the different methods. This redun- 
dancy of information, or trangulation 
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of measurement, obtained by a intfl time thod approach increased the 
confidence of the research' results. (Webb et al, 196&) . " Each 

< ' v- .• . " ~ 

t beam 3 discrijpbion of Farnham Park mddified^ corvee bed % and ulbimabely 

combined wibh *bhe resulbs agreed upon by bhe en bire group^ 

/ - - — - 

The demographic and indirect ^na/lysis produced a cfescripbion \ 

Sgf Parkside as a predominan bly black neighborhood of 7348 persons 

wibh a mean income of $9,486, increasing violenb crime and beeh-age 

unemployment.^ The populabion of Parkside* has grown 12%, increasing 

bhe number of school age children, while core services have decayed^ 

• 1 . \ . ) * ' ' # 

About 50% oJE the Surrounding housing units are over 60 yea^s of 
age ai>d aboub*55^are owner-occupied. (Low .1981) 

The direct observabion beam collecbed da ba *on the locabion of 
libber, inbensive wear, user aCtivibies and movemenb, braffic * 
(wibh a braffic counb), hang-oubs, landmarks and any obher obser- 
vabj-e record of human use. These daba were^Vorapiled in bo one map > 
which was bhep used bo localbe problem areas. These observabions 
'were laber combined wibh bhe inberview daba bo produce a social 
pse and cons brain bs map for planning and design decisions/ 

The direcb cfbmmunica bion beam produced bwo major con bribabions : 
1) a seb of residenb .profiles obtained from inberview daba,, and 2) 
a series of before'^and after drawings, "and essays from children in 
the nearby elementary and middle- schools.. The interviews and. t i 
drawings were organized bo genera be a m^brix*of observed, reporbed 

/ r * , * ' 

, an<3 desired park funcbions. Olitev these materials were accompanied 
r D ? r iy exact descriptions of resident perceptions of what a park should 
43Q-and^ome— indi^a^ion— a£^ 
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•elements (swimming pools, picniq table and baikeques) . 

* «. s. 

Program development £rom the social analysis. and research 

phAse-wasI facilitated by a rebrganiza tion 'of th,e students into 

\ J "X - • • % • 

groups each representing the dominant values of the major social 4 

*^ - ' ^ 

constituencies: the unemployed youths and teen-ager^ who use the 

roads for cruising and the basketball courts to hang out? the 

parkside residents who would like a nice,, q^iet picni^^Jark; .the 

school ^administration and teafahers who would lilc^ a" nature center 

and a controlled, educational environment; the young ch^Lldiren and 



preteens who" like^Jio use the gym equpment, but who are afraid of 
the big kids; the city adminis tra tion ^ho will pay for park 



improvements; a$d the county administration who will control 

< 

maintenance after the park has been renovated. Each group was 
asked to prepare a sketch plan that woii^Ld reflect the values and 
interest of their- cons tituen ts # Thes^ plans were* presented to the 
class as a whole and then subjected to a group process aimed at 
seleclaLng the points 'of agreement and generated a park plan arrived 



Lec^r 

at through cons tituency * consensus. 



The design phase consisted *of student translation of program 
elements and their research experience with the community into . 
physical Resign proposals, I was fascinated by the variety of 
design responses; even thfough every student had &he same 'data t 

f 

available and the same program, their responses were quite disparate 
Some had basketball courts, snack bars, picnic^tables, and tot loti£ 
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while others emphasized formal fountains, prominades and walk- ' 

\ ' 

ways reminiscent of. the original Victorian park. It was at this /'. 
point that I realized that th.e students lacked any concept of the 
aesthetics and taste of the communi ty *and that the detailed lis^| 
of user needs and desires did not necessarily produce a park that 
the constituents would like or understand. The qualitative 
methods of anthropology created a cultural description of what 

" ' * ' • * w i 

the community desired , but the design program was interpreted by 

r 

the students through- their recently acquired professional vocabulary t 

% ' 

• .Students used books of landscape requirements and asked bh£ir 



faculty to^ guide them to the appropriate design forms, but this 

professional guidance took them even farther away from their 
v * > 

* NT" ^ * 

original community design goals. 4 1 



I concluded that landscape values and perceptions are c*reated 




by two Kinds of culture, the professional culture of landscape 
architecture, and *the popular or lay culture of communities , users 
and local groups. These "systems of standards for perception) 

f 

believing, evaluating and^acting" (Goodenough, *<1981) are socially • 
enacted in the complicated v practitioner-client rela tionshio, and' 

in the prof essional-^lay conf lie t^ oyer the control of knowledge, 

, X 

power and prfestige. Professional culture is generated by' the social - 
izing pressure of accredited programs of landscape training, and 
influences values* and perceptions through the rules of appropriate 
practice, aesthetic decisions and ideological identification. The 



* popular cultural perspective is maintained by the, community rules^ v 
of appropriate behavior sancfcipned by gossip and social interaction 

' 4 \ - 

whichf are shared by the local group. Copflibt arises whence 
• ' professional perspective of the> prac ti tioner excludes the/ public 1 s 
cultural realm. The research illus tra tea how 'the problem of 

- . . .. . , •« . • ■ . 

integrating social data into d'esign practice can be understood 
as an in tercul tural . conflic t^ be tween these two. groups. r 

Research project two : Tfte History of Values and Ideology in 

' Landscape Architecture i. 
\y ' y*$he second* research project, emerged from the fijrst as an 

intensive investigation of the professional Culture concept whieh 

9 

explores the nature of the "cultural 11 boundary between the profession 
and the public. The method Employed was the coirtent analysis of 
the journal of the American Society of Landscape Architects, 
Landscape Architecture , from* its inception in 1910 to 'the present. 
A code sheet of professional .culture dimensions was -developed 
that included) client sector (public/private); time orientation 
(past/fu ture) ; mode of professional practice (splo/gtoup, salary/ 
^ genealogy/educational s ta tqs pro£essional/poli tical. e thics) ; 
'/ideology (in tui tion/scien tif ic-analy tic/egald tarian/eli tis t/ 

\ exploitative/ecology-conservation/preservation) , values ( func tional/ 
y forma/L ae/the tic/informal aesthetic); knowledge base (fine arts/ 

g^rdening/axchi tec ture/ci ty and town planning/fares try/engineering/ 
EJ^Cgricalbure/regibnal planni^pg/lands^a^e ,architec ture/ecqlogy/social- 



» i * 

&nd 'teqhniqu'es (plaiffs/hard; surfaces/accessories/si te* planning) 

• * * > 

; * conceins and problems aaSressed (parks-recrea tion/rfesidential/' 
transpor tabion/coi^ercialj-indaas trial/public spacejs/re^lamation/ 

th'eory-philosophy) Three graduate students in landscape 

2 *>\ * . 

x architecture evaluated every 'fifth year of journal articles, 

\ - N * 

v book reviews and advertisements along these dimensions; the scores 
•* Vere totaled and compared across years to identify trends asd 
abrupt shifts in direction. The analysis presented hefce reflects 

' • J. B 

only >tbe coded articles, and book review^. J> ■ x > 

* 9 

• The results, again, were not "what I haa expected. I had 

) • ■ ' • 
thought that ^content analysis of the dimensions of professional 

culture would produce a linear progression of increasingly - 

• professional concerns, Including a shift from priyate to- public 

work from gardening to city* planning and from an intuitive/' 



artistic knowledge base -and value *sys tern to one based on ana 



aly*tic 



and scientific proceduip* and^data. The, actual da taOtu^euer , did 
not describe a cumulative nor a linear development of the field. 
In^ fact, the coded dimensions appeared* to change in response to 
^external societal concerns, rather than strictly professional ones, 
*> ^lejs'tate of political economy, as reflected in war and postwar* 
peMods^ economic growth and recessions^ and cycles of .social 



optimism and conservatism best, explain the va*i&tion-of professional 



in teres ts. 



» , ** ' 12 . 

•• '• . .. 4 '•• , ' - " 

For example, the shifts from a r future to -a past orientation" 



r 



occur, in .1925-40,, remain 1 in the future mpde from 1345-1975 and . 

return, to tjhe past in 1980* .The shift from public to a private ^ 

' « I * ~ - « • " '* 

client occurs in 1935-1940. with the expression, in 1955 with a ■ 

short-lived recession and again returns .with oup current economic 
* x + 

stagnation in 198<X The changes . in ideology and , value* also 
follow the economic &*spectory beginning with func tional/preser-* 
ration concern^, shifting to formal aesthetics and intuitive 
desigh with periods of economic decline, .andtheh a strong shift 

r : > 

to analytic-scientific and functional concerns during the post 

i f 

Wojrld War II perirbd until the present, i^fcross all categories, 
there was a- return to a conservative, artistic, gardening 
.dimension wrth increased concern for exploitative activities which 
would expand the profession in 1980.' • + % ' 

Some areas remained r cons tan t or had "A clear unidimepsional- 
outcome: education consistently was the basis of status, plants 
have been 'the dominant symbolic material, and the organization 

of practice was. not an isstte. Furttfer, about 1955 there is a^clear 

v 

change that remains in tKe identification of landscape architecture 
as a knowledge tfase, and the appearance of professional ethics 
discussicjns. " # 

I liad hoped to use the con ten t^arialysis of the ^Landscape 
Architecture journal as a metfhod for distinguishing professional 
from lay cnilVural concerns^, and in this way locate in time and 

» . • ^ ' 14 * 

ERJCdeology,- the separation of aesthetic and political decisions.. 
"""""" instead of ~a separation, I found congruence and an Interlocking or 
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macro-societa.1 processes and the development of the landscape 

"1 ' ' ' * ' • 

afchiteqturte profession* The examinabion . of the political Economy 

appears - to be the clearest indicator , of * values and ideological 

change* / , - - * ^ \ - \ . 

Discussion . f " . • 



|^ These two research projects in the anthropology of design 
forced me to reconsider Some of my assumptions abo^t applied 
research and tire theory/practice argument. I learined that/ 

1) the application of theory to practice is an indirect process 

in which the expected outcome may be replaced by a new theoretical 
premise, rather than the solution, to the research problem* 

2) the subject of a study may riot be - the true object of investi- 

> - . 

gation, especially when /Sfe context, client and outcome are 

l * 

incompletely understood; and 

3) - anthropological theory and method must be employed at two 



levels invany analysis; at the action ]e/el of the informati 



on 



gathered and the knowledge obtained foe a particular use, and 
at a '"me talevel, " as a running commentary on the macro-processes 
„ which are also in "evidence, such as the fundamental conflict in 

s 

professional and 'lay views of the world," 'or the imp or t^fice of * 
• political economy in the development of an individual professional 
culture. . * 

These insights gathered from research in landscape a-rchi tec ture 
also caji be interpreted as a critique -of applied anthropological 



gP^jiheory and practice* 
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Applications bo Anthropology , ^ 



Anthropology^his always ,had a "professional culture" in 



.the academic sense o£ adhering bo bhe rules and- ethics of bhe 
scienbific and humanistic disciplines. Tlaese rules cind ethics 



protect, the objectivity* and reliability of our work for an aca- 
demic audience and present a frgnb pf selective "impartiality" 
bo those' who use. our conclusions.* ' However, as we move boward . 

an increasingly active role among bhef applied social sciences,^ 

/ ^ * 

i.e., as we move from a discipline bo a "profession," new 
• / - «* 

barriers bo our clients /subjects/informants will form wibh our 

•» , # 

changing goals and ohjebJ:iv»is. Our "professional culbure" 

• r > • \ 

restrictions will become more observable * as we, abbempb bo use 
our theories bo aid ohe population, while being paid by anobher. 

These conflicts in theory /prac tice will become more complex as 

• A * :\ * • ' 

we en-ter the applied, arena of multiple sponsorship. My research 

r .. ■ : 

\§^ggests that as anthropologists identify with a "professional 
stanQe," there will develop new barrier^ to their source of 
data, .i.e., their access. to the shared lay/cultural knowledge * 
w^ll change through their identification with professional 
goals-. This presentation Suggests that we address ourselves 

to these epistemological changed and looH for a metal^vel df 

* 

analysis which will £id us in C£ir role as social and cultural 

V 

translators^ 
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NOTES % 
f 1. This section- of the paper draws upon the data presentation 

I 

and conclusions previously reported in Low 1901. 



2. I would like to thank Shirley Kessel, Ann James and Peta 
Raabe for their 'contribution^ as research assistants on the 
dimensions of professional culture in landscape architecture* 
This research was supported by the' Center for Eavironmen tal 
design and Planning *of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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